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A QUARTER-CENTURY OF A. L. A. 

The American Library Association this year marks its twenty-fifth anniversary 
under the secretaryship of Carl H. Milam, and the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
“Enlarged Program.” For the library profession, and for the A. L. A., these have 
been twenty-five creative years, which have brought out the best that many librar- 
ians have had to give, and which have broadened the scope of library service far 
beyond its conception in 1920. 

The importance of the Enlarged Program lies in its adoption by the A. L. A. ata 
time when optimism about the future ran high; and when energy and vision were 
available for its gradual accomplishment over the next quarter century. The leaders 
of the ’20s put their best thought into this plan for an expanded, more vital A. L. A. 
All over the nation there was an appetite for progress. 

Librarians were elated over their excellent record of service in the first World 
War which had been made possible by adequate funds and a united professional 
front. They were reluctant to let the impetus die, before it contributed to a peace- 
time program of equal proportions. 

But the pre-war A. L. A. was incapable of what its leaders now expected of it. 
Hence the Enlarged Program, which took the future firmly in hand, mapped it out, 
called for funds totalling $2,000,000, and recommended the reorganization and 
expansion of headquarters. 

The areas of library service destined for future importance as visualized in 1920 
are interesting. They were library extension, including children’s and school li- 
braries; work with the foreign born; adult education; books for the blind; institu- 
tional and special libraries; a program of international good will; general publicity; 
professional publishing; personnel standards and welfare; and follow-up on 
A. L. A.’s war service to the merchant marine, war industries and hospitalized 
veterans. 
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Looking at A. L. A. as it was then, it is possible to see how over-ambitious the 
Program sounded. There was almost no machinery to coordinate efforts or to as- 
semble information in most of these fields. “Library extension” and “adult educa- 
tion” were such new ideas that there were not even volunteer committees working 
in their behalf. 

The officers of A. L. A. and the authors of the Program did not suppose that all 
its objectives could be accomplished within a few months, or even within a few 
years. They thought it would take at least three years to raise the necessary money 
and to build up an organization equipped to handle the new and enlarged duties 
of the A. L. A. 

Although librarians did not contribute the $2,000,000 which could have put the 
Program into operation immediately, the Association has managed to carry out most 
of its objectives piece-meal. In some cases, the Association has far outstripped the 
Program. In others the objectives have changed. Some of the goals have not yet 
been reached, and some new goals have been added. 

But in the main, the Enlarged Program has been carried out. The best proof of 
this is the fact that it is no longer regarded as “enlarged.” Where some of the 
A. L. A.’s 4500 members in 1920 considered it a fanciful pipe-dream, most of 
A, L. A.’s 15,000 members today take its definition of A. L. A.’s job for granted. 


The early twenties saw the greatest expansion. Several aspects of the Program 
appealed to the Carnegie Corporation sufficiently to enlist their financial help. With 
Carnegie funds, librarians were appointed to survey existing practices in adult edu- 
cation, library extension, education for librarianship, and then to make recom- 
mendations for the future. As always in A. L. A. planning, recommendations and 
programs were not the work of any one mind alone. Many libraries and librarians 
contributed experience and ideas. Reports were one or two years in the writing, 
and when they were finished they embodied current practices, expectations and 
plans. On these foundations were built programs of development, and specialized 
services from headquarters in these fields. 

But the profession itself, and not the A. L. A., produced the patterns of service 
and the new techniques. A. L. A.’s contribution has lain in taking the best in library 
practice, wherever it developed, and in making it applicable for the rest of the 
country. It has given the prestige of official, national support to local claims and 
standards, in all fields of library service. The most quoted dictum of A. L. A., in 
library reports, newspapers and books, is the old national standard of $1 per capita 
for adequate public libraries. 

Reporting on education for librarianship in 1923, the Temporary Library Train- 
ing Board said, “‘The profession is comparatively new, salaries have been low, and 
funds for all purposes have been inadequate. Progress has been remarkable consid- 
ering all these circumstances.” There were at that time eighteen library schools, 
inadequately financed, graduating far too few librarians, and without uniform 
standards for entrance and graduation. There were no generally accepted definite 
qualifications for librarianship and there was no organization with authority to 
promote and evaluate the various types of training available. As a result of these 
findings, the Board of Education for Librarianship was created, standards have 
been set, and uniformity achieved. 

Expansion of A. L. A. publishing was another chapter of the Enlarged Program 
made possible by Carnegie grants. In 1920, 79% of A. L. A.’s publishing consisted 
of small leaflets and pamphlets, and the total number of titles in print was 75. 
Perhaps the first two important results of the expanded publishing program were 
the four volume survey of library methods and practice, and the series of texts 
entitled Curriculum Studies, the first authoritative texts on library work. People 
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who went to library school as late as 1930 remember using mimeographed copies 
of some of these, because printed texts were not available. Through A. L. A. pub- 
lications and the Bulletin, the profession has had access to the results of research of 
permanent importance, much of it the result of A. L. A. fellowships. 

It is in awareness of the current interests of Foundations and the ability to relate 
them to those of libraries that the Association has most conspicuously outstripped 
the Enlarged Program. The five years of Southern regional field work completed in 
1935 are a good example of the results. Foundation interest in the South was 
reaching a peak just at the time that a plan for library development in the South 
was ready for presentation. Building on a decade of intelligent planning by South- 
ern librarians, the field work project resulted in evaluation of resources, streng- 
thening of statewide organization and legislation, planning for new library service, 
and most important of all, a state leadership which continued after the project was 
concluded. 

If these few examples prove anything, they show that the Enlarged Program had 
a lasting influence in directing the Association. The A. L. A. Bulletin may not always 
be a lively publication, but for anyone who wants to see how the principle divisions 
of the Program have been developed, it can now fulfill its historical function. In it 
will be found the complete record of the past twenty-five years—advances in per- 
sonnel welfare, an international program, which was strongly recommended in 
1920; publication of the Reading with a Purpose series, which attracted national at- 
tention to the adult education possibilities of libraries. As urged by the authors of 
the plan, some recommended fields of activity have been taken over by other agen- 
cies, able and willing to assume responsibility. Some fields, such as library publicity 
and hospital library service, have never had the advantages of staff and funds for 
adequate development. 

So there are still some jobs left over for the future. But an Enlarged Program, 
if planned today, could start a long way ahead of its predecessor in 1920. 


HOW TO ESTABLISH A COUNTY LIBRARY 


IN MINNESOTA THE PEOPLE VoTE DIRECTLY 


The library laws provide two meth- 
ods by which county libraries may be 
organized: 

1. The Board of County Commission- 
ers is authorized to establish and main- 
tain at the county seat or any other city 
to be determined, a public library for 
the free use of all residents of the coun- 
ty and may levy a tax not to exceed one 
mill for its maintenance on all property 
which is not already being taxed for 
library purposes. 

2. If such a county library be not 
otherwise established, the Board of 
County Commissioners, upon the peti- 
tion of 100 freeholders of the county, 
shall submit the question of such estab- 
lishment to the voters at the next county 
election. If a majority of the votes cast 
on such a question be in the affirmative, 


the Board of County Commissioners 
shall establish the library and levy a 
yearly tax for its support, not to exceed 
one mill. 

It is under this second provision that 
most county libraries are established 
since few boards of commissioners will 
voluntarily make a tax levy for a coun- 
ty library under the first provision. They 
prefer to throw the issue into a general 
election and permit the electorate itself 
tu decide the matter. Whether the vote 
is favorable or otherwise the commis- 
sioners have not thereby incurred the 
displeasure of the voters. 

According to Minnesota law if there 
is a free public library in the county, the 
board of county commissioners may con- 
tract with the board of directors of such 
library, upon such conditions as may be 
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agreed upon between such boards for the 
use of such library by all residents of 
the county, and may place under the 
supervision of the said library board the 
ecunty library fund for the extension of 
the free use of said library to the resi- 
dents of the county. 

The law formerly made it mandatory 
for the commissioners to contract with 
an existing public library within the 
county for extension of book service to 
county residents but at the last session 
of the legislature the law was amended 
to make it permissive. 

It is to the best interests of rural 
people for commissioners to contract 
with an existing public library that can 
offer reading rooms, housing facilities 
and a large basic book, magazine and 
reference collection. Under the contract 
system duplication of existing library 
resources is avoided and the county li- 
brary fund can be invested in personal 
services and in a large general collection 
of current, useful books. 

In counties having only small, weak 
and inadequate public libraries, the 
commissioners should not contract but 
instead should appoint a county library 
board to administer the fund and to 
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establish a satisfactory library system 
for the county. The law provides for 
this form of library management, It di- 
rects that the Board of County Commis- 
sioners shall appoint a county library 
board of five members whose powers and 
duties shall be the same as those of a 
board of directors of any free public 
library in a city or village. The county 
library board operates in the same man- 
ner as the local public library board. 


The chief difference between the 
county library managed by a public li- 
brary under the contract system and 
that administered by a county library 
board, is that in the first instance the 
public library already established and 
strong, simply extends its service area 
from city to county lines. In the second 
instance a completely new and expensive 
library system must be built from the 
ground up involving large financial out- 
lays and requiring a long period of time 
before it is in a position to render good 
book service. 


—Quoted with permission from 
an article by Lee Zimmerman 
in Minnesota Libraries, Sept. 
"44, 


CouNTRY AND CiTy SHARE EQUALLY IN AN OREGON COUNTY 


Mrs. Margaret West Lundeen of As- 
toria, one of the Clatsop County League 
of Women Voters who achieved success 
in establishing the Clatsop County Li- 
brary, writes of their early planning: 

The Executive Board of the League 
saw in the county library project an 
educational opportunity which they cov- 
eted for their county, and so they under- 
took the sponsorship. 

The practical procedure in our coun- 
ty would be to... enter into a contract 
with the trustees of the Astoria Public 
Library; the Astoria Library would be- 
come a county library, under which serv- 
ice would be carried out over the entire 
county. This would truly be a county- 
wide system, giving county and city resi- 
dents alike equal access to all books in 
the library. It would be financed by an 


appropriation by the county court, which 
in our case should equal the city appro- 
priation, as county and city population 
are practically the same. When the city 
library in a county seat is converted into 
a county library, county and city appro- 
priating in proportion to population, it 
is obvious that the city residents assume 
the heavier tax burden, paying both city 
and county taxes. This is sometimes rem- 
edied by a gradual reduction of the 
city’s contribution over a period of 
years, but often the city residents feel 
so greatly benefited by the cooperative 
plan through large additions of fine 
books, better equipment, highly skilled 
librarians, plus easy access to this en- 
riched library, that they are willing to 
assume additional taxes and continue do- 
ing so. These problems are all individual, 
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but should be freely aired in the early 
steps, thus preventing flare-ups when the 
goal seems practically won. 

We found the same questions asked 
again and again. The people wanted to 
know: How much will the needed ap- 
propriation increase the taxes on every 
$1,000 assessed valuation? 


Taxation is a tender spot with most 
people, and we found it helpful when 
we could show them in dollars and cents 
what it would cost, and what they would 
get for their money. We tried never to 
under-estimate. 


Another question we were often asked 
in small towns with little libraries and 
schools was: What becomes of our col- 
lection of books? We assured them they 
would be only enriched—not absorbed 
—that only the books acquired coopera- 
tively were to be distributed and re-dis- 
tributed among all communities and 
schools. 

A group of our members met inform- 
ally with the county court for a prelim- 
inary discussion, and were assured the 
county court would support the move- 
ment, providing they had tangible proof 
that the county at large wanted such a 
library. 

The usual channels were all asked to 
help. Our local newspapers gave us ex- 
cellent support during the campaign. 
The local radio was also employed to 
present a round table discussion of 
questions and answers. In addition, all 
organizations such as granges, P. T. A., 
A. A. U. W., American Legion and Aux- 
iliary, labor union groups, schools, 4-H 
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Clubs, all responded in whatever degree 
and way they felt possible. 

The League called a county-wide even- 
ing meeting to be held in the circuit 
court room, to which response was most 
gratifying. It was voted to appoint a 
committee to formally present a petition 
to the county court, asking for a $7,500 
appropriation to organize and maintain 
a county library and provide a bookmo- 
bile for rural distribution of books. 
These early efforts culminated in suc- 
cess, and in 1941 the Clatsop County Li- 
brary was established by virtue of a con- 
tract with the Astoria Public Library to 
furnish service to county residents. 

Mr. Phil Blodgett, librarian, states 
that the original contract which called 
for the county to furnish $7,500 for the 
year, has developed into a year by year 
agreement between the county and the 
city by which each pays half of the oper- 
ating expenses for each year. The com- 
plete budget for 1944-45 was $13,483. 

He also adds that they are continuing 
to expand county service as far as pos- 
sible within the limits of the budget 
which at the present time rates about 
53c per capita, well below the A. L. A. 
standard of $1.00 per capita for min- 
imum service. This includes visits by the 
bookmobile to seven branches, regular 
service to twenty-seven county schools 
and Astoria public schools, as well as 
numerous stops along the road where 
individual borrowers are served. 

—Reprinted with permission from 
Trustees Bulletin No. 3, Ore- 
gon Library Association. 


ADD THESE TO YOUR PAMPHLET FILE 
Compiled by Katharine J. Middleton, Traveling Library Department 


TOWARD THE PEACE, Publication 2298 of 
the Dept. of State, is a collection of the 
important documents relating to the 
peace, from the Atlantic Charter of Aug- 
ust, 1941, to the Act of Chapultepec of 
March, 1945. Call this pamphlet of texts 
to the attention of every group studying 
peace problems. 15c from Supt. of Docs. 


BLUEPRINT FOR PEACE contains eleven in- 
ternational agreements, in whole or some- 
what condensed, along with comments 
from Newsweek on each. The first is the 
Atlantic charter, the last, the Crimea 
conference. Of value to any group—club 
or school—studying problems of the 
peace. 15c from Newsweek Educational 
Bur., 152 W. 42d St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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MUNICIPALITIES AND THE POST-WAR is ad- 
dressed especially to local officials who 
must develop plans for the difficult years 
after victory. It outlines some of the 
problems that must be dealt with by most 
municipalities—housing, public works, 
financing various projects, etc. (Free 
(?) from Amer. Municipal Assn., 1313 
E. 60th St., Chicago. 


THE BUSINESSMAN’S BUREAU describes the 
organization and activities of the U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. It aims to shed light on the little 
known available aids and services of- 
fered to the American businessman by 
the Bureau. Put this out where the men 
can read it—they’ll be surprised at some 
of the information and help they can ob- 
tain. (Economic ser. No. 40.) 


HOUSING NEEDS: a preliminary estimate, 
attempts to answer the question: How 
much additional non-farm housing will 
be needed in the immediate post-war 
years to provide for population increases 
and to start making up past delinquen- 
cies? Bul. No. 1 of the National Housing 
Agency. 10c from Supt. of Docs. 


PuBLic AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS of current 
interest are the following: 

Small farm and big farm, by Carey 
McWilliams, discusses the economic and 
social advantages and disadvantages of 
small and large farms, the farmers’ re- 
lations with the national farm organiza- 
tions, and gives suggestions for a more 
democratic agricultural policy. (Pam. 
No. 100). 

The story of Blue Cross, by L. H. Pink, 
outlines what has been done by the Blue 
Cross in promoting hospital insurance 
and discusses a needed health program 
for the U. S. (Pam. No. 101). 

Veteran’s guide, by Dallas Johnson, 
surveys briefly some of the problems fac- 
ing the returning service man—such as 
What happens when you are discharged, 
Your education after the war, Getting a 
job, Borrowing money, If something hap- 
pens to you. (Pam. No. 102). All are ob- 
tainable for 10c each from Public Af- 
fairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS OUTLINES is a series 
prepared by the U. S. Dept. of State, 
setting forth in simple terms what the 
government is doing or proposing. The 
series aims to give study groups factual 
information about vital public policies. 
An interesting feature of several issues 
is a list of some international organiza- 
ticns related to the particular topic un- 
der discussion. Titles at hand are: War 
—how can we prevent it (The Dumbar- 
ton Oaks plan); Prosperity—how can 
we promote it (economic problems); So- 
cial progress—how can we work for it; 
Freedom—how can we achieve it. Free 
from Department of State. 


AFRICAN ACHIEVEMENT: building tomor- 
row in British West Africa, offers a 
quick glance. at some of the astonishing 
strides which Britons and West Africans, 
working together, have made since the 
territory come into British hands. Free 
from British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


WHITECHESTER, ENGLAND: A TOWN AT 
WAR aims to present a general idea of 
what government statistics mean in 
terms of the daily life of the ordinary 
people of Britain living in ordinary war- 
time circumstances. Whitechester is an 
imaginary town (like our famous Middle- 
town) but the conditions described are 
typical of almost any town in Bomb Al- 
ley, the southeast corner of England. 
This is one of the most interesting of the 
free pamphlets issued by British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


RUSSIA-POLISH RELATIONS: their histori- 
eal, cultural and political background, by 
Waclaw Lednicki, is a publication of the 
Polish National Alliance, Educational 
Dept., 1514 W. Division St., Chicago 22. 
The survey is definitely from the Polish 
viewpoint. Price? 


AMERICA’S MOTOR COACH TRANSPORTATION 
traces briefly the development of high- 
way passenger travel, from cart to 
streamlined bus. An interesting 8-foot- 
long colored poster is included. Of inter- 
est to children studying transportation. 
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Free from Greyhound Information Cen- 
ter, 1502 N. B. C. Bldg., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 

Two Wisconsin documents, issued by the 
Dept. of Agriculture, are: 

WISCONSIN FARM PRICES, PRODUCTION AND 
INCOME (Bul. 249) and WISCONSIN AGRI- 
CULTURE IN WORLD War II. Free from 
the Department. 

RURAL COMMUNITIES OF WISCONSIN de- 
scribes some of the important issues fac- 
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ing the people who live in the combined 
areas of open country and villages or 
small towns. Presents recommendations 
for carrying out five tasks—Securing 
adequate education; Maintaining good 
health; Following religious interests; 
Enjoying wholesome recreation; Devel- 
oping community action. Circular 353, 
Extension Service, College of Agricul- 
ture, Madison 6. 


"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Eleanor Davis, Editor, ’Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Beaver Dam. The directors of the Wil- 
liams Free Library have announced a 
gift of $1,200 by Caroline Burtis Beat- 
ty, Sgt. Peter Beule Burtis and Gretchen 
Burtis Chapman in memory of their 
grandmother, the late Carrie Beule of 
this city. Because of Mrs. Beule’s great 
and life-long interest in the children and 
young people of Beaver Dam, it is most 
appropriate that this gift will take the 
form of a permanent memorial in the 
equipment for the newly arranged boys’ 
and Girls’ room. 

The donors have requested that 
$800.00 be expended in the next six 
months to buy equipment for the boys’ 
and girls’ room and the remaining $400 
be used over a period of five years for 
the purchase of books and magazines 
on vocational education and personal 
guidance for young people. 

The boys’ and girl’s room has been 
arranged with equipment and books 
available. New equipment has been or- 
dered and new books are being added 
to the collection as fast as possible. The 
part of this gift to be used for voca- 
tional material will provide subscrip- 
tions to Vocational Trends, Occupation- 
al Briefs of War and Postwar Job Fields, 
Vocational Guide, Occupational Reprints 
and Abstracts and other vocational peri- 
odicals. 

The library has been closed for a peri- 
od of some three weeks in April and 
May to make repairs, redecorate and to 
install the new furniture purchased with 


the Beule gift in the boys’ and girls’ 
room. 


Fox Lake. Miss Collins writes, ‘Mrs. 
Allen Hoben and Mrs. W. P. Blount of 
Milwaukee, daughter and granddaughter 
of E. E. Lindsay who lived at Fox Lake, 
each sent us a $50 check to be used for 
children’s books.” 


Rice Lake. Mrs. O. M. Sattre, a mem- 
ber of the Rice Lake library board for 
33 years, died on April 9, 1945. 


Superior. The Superior Public Library 
has received a valuable bequest from 
the estate of Anna Butler of that city: 
her personal library of books on Italian 
Renaissance art including many rare 
titles, together with several hundred re- 
productions of famous paintings by Ital- 
ian artists of the Renaissance. The But- 
ler collection of art books and reproduc- 
tions is considered by experts as one of 
the finest of its kind in this country. 
Miss Butler made a lifetime study of 
paintings of Renaissance Italy. As a re- 
sult of these studies and her many trips 
to Naples, Florence, Venice and Milan, 
where she visited famous art galleries, 
she collected the several hundred repro- 
ductions which have now been given to 
the library with her books. 


New Librarians 


Friendship. Mrs. Esther Le Barge takes 
the place of Mrs. Clara E. Bennett who 
resigned because of il] health. 
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Madison. University Library. Mr. Ralph 
Hagedorn succeeds Mr. L. W. Dunlap 
as head of the order department. Mr. 
Dunlap has accepted a position in the 
bibliography division of the reference 
department of the Library of Congress. 

Miss Helen Crawford is now librarian 
of the Medical Library. 

Miss Viola Manseth of the catalog de- 
partment has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the U. S. Signal Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Peshtigo. Mrs. Bernice Le Mense is li- 
brarian. 
Pewaukee. Mrs. H. W. Richmond is 


now librarian. 
Sauk City. Mrs. Henry Koenig became 
librarian in January. 


WEA Library Section Offers 
Scholarship 

The School Library Section of the 
Wisconsin Education Association has 
presented to the Wisconsin Library 
School fifty dollars to be used as a schol- 
arship for a student in the class of 
1945-46, beginning with the fall term in 
September. 

The award will be made by the facul- 
ty of the School on a basis of merit and 
the need for financial assistance. Prefer- 
ence will be given to a student primar- 
ily interested in school library work. 

Anyone interested in further informa- 
tion should write the Director, Library 
School, University of Wisconsin, 811 
State Street, Madison 5, Wis. 

—from WIs. JOURNAL OF 
Epucation, April, 1945. 
A Madison Exhibit 

The Madison Free Library exhibited 
the folding screen and portfolio pre- 
pared by the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis during the “March of 
Dimes” campaign in 1945. A newspaper 
story about the display mentioning pam- 
phlets and books like “And They Shall 
Walk” was responsible for bringing a 
number of persons to the library to see 
the exhibit. Thirty-two copies of the free 
pamphlets obtained from the Foundation 
were requested by patrons. It is impos- 
sible to estimate the educational value 
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of such an exhibit. To a large extent it 
carries its own message and its effect is 
not reflected in any demand for particu- 
lar books. Nevertheless Miss Farr felt 
that it was appropriate as a library dis- 
play because it provided reliable infor- 
mation on a problem which is vital to 
every citizen. 


Every summer brings outbreaks of in- 
fantile paralysis in one part of the coun- 
try or another. An epidemic often alarms 
the public to the point of hysteria, in- 
terfering with the orderly care of those 
unfortunate enough to contract the 
disease. 

Some knowledge of the symptoms, of 
precautions, of the comparative rarity 
of infantile paralysis and of the large 
percentage of patients who recover, 
tends to allay excessive fear. It is sug- 
gested that an educational exhibit be 
arranged for libraries for the early sum- 
mer, featuring books and pamphlets on 
infantile paralysis as well as biographies 
of eminent people who were disabled by 
accidents or disease, but nevertheless, 
lead busy, useful lives. Examples: Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who was lame from in- 
fantile paralysis; Sir Walter Scott, who 
had a club foot; Sarah Bernhardt, who 
went on acting after her leg was am- 
putated; and Marjorie Lawrence. 

Pamphlets suitable for the general 
public as well as for nurses or doctors, 
and a poster 33” x 49”, entitled “Home 
Again” can be obtained free of charge 
from the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, Inc., 120 Broadway, 
New York City 5, N. Y. Individual cop- 
ies of pamphlets might be given out up- 
on request and a notice posted to that 
effect. Attention could be drawn to the 
article on infantile paralysis that ap- 
peared in the May number of the Wis- 
consin Journal of Education. The coop- 
eration of the local newspapers is indis- 
pensable. A photograph of the exhibit 
with a news release tying it up with 
other services of the library would do 
much to assure success. 

—Palmer F. Daugs, Wisconsin 
State Representative, Lake 
Mills 
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NEW BOOKS 
A Selected List Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Public Relations 


Patrons are people; how to be a model 
librarian. 1945. 39p. A. L. A., pa., 
50c. 023 


Although it originated in large library (Min- 
neapolis) this lively little pamphlet on more 
humanized public relations in library service is 
adaptable to Hbraries everywhere, large and 
small, 


Philosophy and Religion 


Bisch, Louis E. Your nerves; how to re- 
lease emotional tensions, 1945. 310p. 
Wilfred Funk, $2.50. 131 


Good advice in popular form for those who 
suffer from ‘nerves,’ who can’t sleep, are self 
conscious, or who are victims of various minor 
frustrations or phobias. Author is a specialist 
in neuropsychiatry in New York City. 


Cleghorn, Sarah. The seamless robe. 
1945. 163p. Macmillan, $2. LG7.7 


This small book has as its subtitle, The re- 
ligion of lovingkindness, a theme which runs 
through a series of chapters on such topics as: 
Consider Christmas ; The mutual nature of life; 
Let’s try sharing; War is the enemy; Amends, 
not penance; Four fields of pain. Reprints also 
a ballad by the author on Brother Joseph and 
Father Damien. Makes quiet, but stimulating, 
reading. 


Wolfe, Rolland Emerson. Meet Amos 
and Hosea: prophets of Israel. 1945. 
180p. Harper, $2. 224 


A study of two of the Old Testament proph- 
ets published now in the belief that there are 
similarities between their world and ours, and 
that their messages have a special significance 
for us. 


Social Science 


Dean, John P. Home ownership: is it 
sound? 1945. 215p. Harper, $2.50. 
331.83 


The weight of the argument is on the nega- 
tive side. The case for home ownership, the 
author thinks, has been amply stated, perhaps 
overstated, and his purpose has been “to equal- 
ize the balance by presenting the too-little-dis- 
cussed difficulties that arise.” 


See Booklist 41 :232 Ap. 15 °45. 


Montross, Lynn. War through the ages. 
1945. 941p. illus. Harper, $5. 355 


A history of warfare from earliest times to 
the present. Not concerned with causes or ef- 
fects; treats of strategy, campaigns and battles. 
Maps and diagrame. 


See Booklist 41 :147 Ja. 15 °45. 


Hooper, Van B. Patriotic ideals. 1945. 
[56p.] illus. Ideals Pub. Co., 207 E. 
Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis., pa., 
$1. 394 


A collection of poems, sentiments, songs, say- 
ings and pictures, many in full color. Is the 
second of a series planned by this Milwaukee 
firm. Christmas ideals preceded it. Mother’e 
ideals has just been issued as the third. Aids to 
program making are always welcome in a li- 
brary and this series may have something to 
contribute, although the selections are apt to 
be the familiar ones available elsewhere, and 
there is no key in the way of table of con- 
tents or index. The illustrations are the dis- 
tinctive feature, with some excellent color work. 
There is a subscription price for the complete 
set. 


Musgrave, George McCoy. Competitive 
debate. 1945. 147p. Wilson, $1.25. 374 


The principles and strategy of modern de- 
bating are here set forth in a book intended 
for judges as well as for the debaters them- 
selves. 


Rosenman, Dorothy. A million homes a 
year. 1945. 333p. Harcourt, $3.50. 
331.83 


Survey of the housing situation in this coun- 
try with special attention to three phases: slum 
clearance, governmental assistance, and the 
desirability of home ownership. Brings in many 
of the points made in the book by Wean, above, 
but in a more popular manner, Illustrated with 
charts. 


Wilson, Francesca, M. In the margins 
of chaos. 1945. 313p. illus. Macmillan, 
$3. 361 


“Recollections of relief work in and between 
three wars.” (Subtitle.) The three wars were 
the First and Second world wars and the war 
with Spain. In between came famine relief in 
Russia in 1922. Working with the English So- 
ciety of Friends, the author has been almost 
continuously active ip this field since her first 
contact with Belgian refugees in England in 
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1916, and her book has immediate value as a 
suggestion of the needs that will have to be 
met at the end of this far-greater conflict. Some 
consideration is given to the current situation 
in an appendix. 


Young, Marguerite. Angel in the forest. 
1945. 3138p. Doubleday, $3. 335 


Story of the two idealistic communities for 
which New Harmony, Indiana, was the setting. 
The first was a religious and celibate organa- 
tion colonized largely from Germany; the sec- 
ond was a social experiment sponsored by Rob- 
ert Owen, wealthy Scotch mill owner. Occa- 
sional chapters thrown in picture the New 
Harmony of today. Style of writing makes 
somewhat difficult reading. 


See Booklist 41:249 My. 1 '45. 
Science and Useful Arts 


Benchley, Belle J. My animal babies. 
1945. 264p. illus. Little, $3. 591.5 


Baby animals have a special appeal to young 
and old. Here is a complete book devoted to 
the babies of the San Diego zoo by the same 
Mrs. Benchley who, in other books, has told oi 
her Animal friends. Comparisons with human- 
kind suggest themselves constantly, adding a 
special charm for the reader. The parent-child 
relationship is much the same in both cases, 
and animal mothers, it seems, aren’t all models 
of their kind either. Many and pleasing illus- 
trations, 


Dorrance, Anne. Green cargoes. 1945. 
187p. Doubleday, $2. 581.6 


The story of seeds and plants and their jour- 
neys from country to country. Covers ornament- 
al plants as well as foodstuffs, and is interest- 
ingly told. An index, though, would have added 
to its informational value. 


Fishbein, Morris, ed. Doctors at war. 
1945. 418p. illus. Dutton, $5. 
610 or 940.53 


Fourteen personal narratives, describing ad- 
vances in medicine, by doctors who have seen 
service on the various war fronts. Illustrations 
from photographs. 


Putnam, Carleton. High journey; a de- 
cade in the pilgrimage of an air line 
pioneer. 1945. 308p. Scribner, $2.75. 

629.13 


In 1928 the author was taken for an airplane 
ride over the Grand Canyon. Two years later 
he bought a small Curtis-Wright plane. He is 
now president of Chicago and Southern Air- 
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lines. The remarkable thing about this story of 
the years between is that it combines passion 
for flying with a devotion to the American earth 
and its history. This is more particularly true 
in relation to the Southwest. Well written; a 
distinguished book, 


Smedley, Doree and Robinson, Lura. 
Careers in business for women. 1945. 
224p. illus. Dutton, $2.75. 

658 or 371.42 


This is more in the nature of a general sur- 
vey of the field than a guide to specific careers, 
although it does show the opportunities and 
requirements in such lines as office manage- 
ment, accounting, real estate, etc. Emphasizes 
the mastery of elementary skills as the first 
stepping stone to advancement, 


Graffis, Herb., ed. Esquire’s first sports 
reader, 1945. 292p. Barnes, $2.75. 796 


Something, over thirty articles reprinted from 
Esquire magazine, covering all major subjects 
in the field of sport, from the prize ring to the 
trout stream, 


Fine Arts 


Mumford, Lewis. City development; 
studies in disintegration and renewal. 
1945. 248p. Harcourt, $2. 711 


Six essays on the general subject of housing 
and city planning, dating from one on The city, 
written in 1922, to discussions of Post-war 
building (1942) and The plan of London 
(1943). For larger libraries. 


Literature 


Burnett, Whit, comp. Time to be young; 
great stories of the growing years. 
1945. 440p. Lippincott, $3. 808.3 


The compiler has made 50 selections from 
ihe works of as many famous people. Some of 
them are fictional; some are from real life. 
Among the authors are H. L. Mencken, MacKin- 
lay Kantor, Ludwig Bemelmans, Mark 'wain. 
Booth Tarkington, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, 
Cornelia Otis Skinner, Katherine Mansfield, Wil- 
liam Saroyan, and Stephen Vincent Benet. 


Dickinson, Emily. Bolts of melody; new 
poems, ed. by Mabel Loomis Todd and 
Millicent Todd Bingham. 1945. 352p. 
Harper, $3. 811 or 821 
Over 600 hitherto unpublished poems are 


here brought to light. The reasons for the long 
delay are explained in the companion volume 
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by Mrs. Bingham, noted elsewhere. Will be of 
great interest to all readers of Kmily Dickin- 
son’s poetry. There has been no editorial selec- 
tion—the poems have been printed as they 
come—and readers will find satisfaction in 
making their own discoveries. Medium and lar- 
ger libraries, 


See Booklist 41:251 My. 1 °45. 


Henry, Lewis C. 5,000 quotations for all 
occasions, 1945. 346p. New Home Li- 
brary, 69c. 808.8 


This is one of the original publications of 
the New Home Library, not a re-print. Quota- 
tions are arranged by subject, with an index to 
authors. Not adapted for the running-down of 
stray quotations, but useful in providing quot- 
able matter on special topics, 


Van Druten, John. I remember mama. 
1945. 177p. Harcourt, $2.50. 
812 or 822 


Jobn van Druten’s dramatization of Kathryn 
Forbes’ book, Mama’s bank account, makes a 
delightful reading play. 


Biography 


Axelrad, Jacob. Anatole France; a life 
without illusions. 1944. 480p. Harper, 
$3.75. 921 


For larger libraries, this book will provide 
an adequate study of the French writer whose 
name was associated with many social move- 
ments of his day. 


See Booklist 41:184 F. 15 °45. 


Bingham, Millicent Todd. Ancestors’ bro- 
cades; the literary debut of Emily 
Dickinson. 1944. 464p. illus. Harper, 
$3.75. 921 or 811 


The daughter of Emily Dickinson’s first edi- 
tor tells here the story of her mother’s rela- 
tions with the Dickinson family and describes 
in detail the steps by which the first edition of 
the poems, and later the letters, were prepared 
for publication. Of interest to close students of 
Emily Dickinson’s poetry, more particularly in 
relation to the volume of new poems noted else- 
where in this issue. For larger libraries, 


See Booklist 41:253 My. 1 ’45. 
Carnegie, Dale. Dale Carnegie’s bio- 


graphical roundup. 1944. 233p. Green- 
berg, $2.50. 920 


Brief sketches of forty famous people, among 
them George Bernard Shaw, Winston Churchill, 
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Ely Culbertson, Joseph Stalin, Clark Gable, 
Madame Curie, General Eisenhower, Dorothy 
Dix, Bing Crosby, Henry Kaiser, and the Wright 
brothers. Superficial, whether considered as 
biography or interpretation, but may serve a 
purpose when something short and not too 
heavy is wanted or as light reading for those 
attracted by the author’s name. 


Ernst, Morris L. The best is yet... 
1945. 291p. Harper, $3. 921 


Not an autobiography but a series of auto- 
biographical chapters from the author’s career 
as a lawyer and defender of unpopular causes. 
Morris Ernst is best known for his defense of 
censored books and a number of his chapters 
deal with these celebrated cases, Others give 
glimpses of summer-home life on Nantucket is- 
jJand and of personal friendships. Very readable. 


Monaghan, Jay. Diplomat in carpet slip- 
pers. 1945. 505p. illus. Bobbs, $4. 921 


While working on the Lincoln Bibliography 
which has just been published by the Illinois 
llistorical Society, the author became conscious 
ot a gap in the record. Little or nothing seems 
to have been written on Lincoln’s foreign pol- 
icy. The gap is now filled in this book, with 
its subtitle, Abraham Lincoln deals with for- 
eign affairs. he result is a dramatically inter- 
esting book as well as an important contribu- 
tion to Lincoln literature, 


Norris, George W. Fighting liberal. 
1945. 419p. illus. Macmillan, $3.50. 
921 


The dictation of this autobiography was fin- 
ished eight weeks before Senator Norris’s death. 
The manuscript has been prepared for publica- 
tion by J. E. Lawrence, an old newspaper 
friend of Lincoln, Nebraska. The early chapters 
tell a familiar American story of education and 
a start in Hite won the hard way. The remain- 
der of the book covers the author’s 40 years in 
Congress, years in which such important mat- 
ters as T. V. A., Rural electrification, and the 
lame duck amendment took shape under his 
leadership, 


Paxton, Annabel. Women in Congress. 
1945. 134p. illus. Dietz Press, $2. 920 


It may be a surprise to many to learn that 
in all, since suffrage was granted in 1920, 38 
women have occupied seats in the national 
Congress. First place in this little book is de- 
voted to the present galaxy, but brief attention 
is given to the forerunners, beginning with 
Jeannette Rankin, For each of the women now 
holding office there is a personable photograph 
and a brief biographical sketch. Library patrons 
will be interested. 
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Steinman, D. B. The builders of the 
bridge. 1945. 457p. illus. Harcourt, 
$3.50. 921 


The story of John Roebling and his son Wash- 
ington, builders of the Brooklyn bridge. John 
Roebling, with a background of engineering 
training in Germany, came to America in 1831 
to head a colonizing venture in western Penn- 
sylvania. The opportunities which he found to 
exercise his talents in the expanding America 
of that period proves quite as interesting as 
the account of the final achievement. Author 
is himself a bridge engineer and his book is the 
first complete biography. 


See Booklist 41 :254 My. 1 '45. 
History and Travel 


Dobie, J. Frank. A Texan in England. 
1945. 285p. Little, $2.50. 914.2 


The author spent a year in England as lectur- 
er in American history at Cambridge Univer- 
sity. This book is not so much an account of 
this experienee as it is his impressions of Eng- 
land and the English people. May be a little 
disappointing in its lack of the ‘texas flavor 
one expects to find there. The author liked the 
English. felt at home with them, and writes 
appreciatively of the English ways that ap- 
pealed to him. 


Wallace, Archer. In spite of all. 1944. 
122p. Abingdon-Cokesbury, $1. 920 


Short sketches of ten famous people who met 
and overcame adversity. They are not meant 
to be “rounded-out biographies,’ the author 
states. “They are simply attempts to record 
how certain well-known people have accepted 
exceptional hardships which were chiefly due 
to ill health.” The ten chosen are Beethoven, 
William Cowper, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
Marie Curie, Walter Scott, Friederich von 
Schiller, Spinoza, Lord Grey of Fallodon and 
Katharine Butler Hathaway. Author is editor 
of a Canadian paper for young people, and the 
book is suitable for either the adult or the 
young people’s shelves. 


Stewart, George R. Names on the land. 
1945. 418p. Random House, $3. 929.4 


This is a history of place names in the United 
States, or, if you prefer it, a history of our 
country as recorded in its place names. Be- 
ginning with the Indian names, follows a rough- 
ly chronological order, as nationalities, histor- 
ical events, or changing fashions made their 
contribution. The book is a pleasant one to 
dip into or to read straight through. For the 
reader with an interest in words will prove 
fascinating, 
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Wolfert, Ira. American guerilla in the 
Philippines. 1945, 301p. Simon & S., 
$2.75. 940.53 


The author tells the story of a young man 
named Iliff David Richardson who, after Ley- 
te, joined a native guerilla band and remained 
fighting in the Philippines until the return of 
the American forces. “The language is that of 
the American fighting man, selected but with- 
out emasculation to achieve an extraordinary 
literary effectiveness.” (Booklist.) 


See Booklist 41:253 My. 1 ’45. 


Espey, John J. Minor heresies. 1945. 
202p. Knopf, $2. 915.1 


Sketches of the author’s childhood in a Pres- 
byterian mission in the native quarter of 
Shanghai, Unpretentious and quietly-amusing, 
will be liked best by readers who enjoy the 
light-essay type of writing. 


Fiction 


Caldwell, Taylor, pseud. The wide house. 
1945. 5833p. Scribner, $3. 


When Janey Cauder came to America with 
her four children, she had one definite object 
in view, to marry her cousin, Stuart Coleman. 
Failing in this she turns against the children 
and vents her spite on them, all but one, her 
favorite, whom she spoils by indulgence. The 
long novel follows the lives and careers of 
these children. Told against a background of a 
thriving commercial city on Lake Erie in the 
1850's, it brings in also the racial and religious 
prejudices of that period. Normal format. 


See Booklist 41:255 My. 1 ’45. 


Clewes, Winston. The violent friends. 
1945. 226p. Appleton, $2.50. 


The author has written a dignified and dis- 
tinguished novel about Jonathan Swift and his 
relationship with the two women whom he im- 
mortalized as Stella and Vanessa. For pur- 
poses ef fiction, accepts the disputed theory 
that there was a secret marriage with Stella 
and that knowledge of this brought about Van- 
essa’s death. Wretched social conditions in Ire- 
land form a background, and the writing of 
Gulliver's Travels- runs along as a_ theme 
throughout the book. 


Forester, C. S. Commodore Hornblower. 
1945. 384p. Little, $2.50. 


A fourth volume in the author’s Captain 
Hornblower sequence. The time is 1812, with 
diplomatic relations between Britain and Rus- 
sia at a ticklish stage. A serial version ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post. 








